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A LEXICAL APPROACH TO THE COMPARISON OF TWO MONGOL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
David F. Aberle and William M. Austin, Johns Hopkins University 


(PD5180.096.D5250.'550'0921. Chahar Mongolian--Relation to Dagor Mongolian-- 
Vocabulary--Linguistic reflection of reality. | 


Introduction. 
Phonemics of Chahar and Dagor. 

Lexicon. 

Discussion. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction. 

Two Mongol informants located at the Page School since November of 1918 
have been providing the authors, together with Mr. H.H. Vreeland III, with 
socio-cultural and linguistic data. One informant, Mr. Hangin, comes from 
Southern Chahar, in Inner Mongolia, and the other, Mr. Onon, from the Botaha 
(Dagor) area in Manchuria. The period we are dealing with is that of the 
Chinese Republic. Changes consequent on Japanese occupation of the areas 
will be omitted from consideration. 

Chahar is characterized by a predominantly herding economy, bya relatively 
cohesive patrilineal and patrilocal extended family and kinship structure, by 
a community stratified mainly in terms of age, sex, and wealth, and.by a more 


extensive stratification system covering the entire social system, of a much 


more elaborate character. This system includes (a) in some areas a noble-com- 


moner distinction; (b) in all areas an official-non-official distinction; (c) 


in all areas a lama-laity distinction. There is a well-developed hierarchy of 
Mongol officials, reaching from the province to the unit of ten families. 
he Lama Buddhist church is the most significant religious group in the 
area, though shamanism is known, and rituals derived from shamanistic religion 
are practiced in certain contexts. 
The Botaha (Dagor) area has an economy based chiefly on farming, with 
logging and hunting important sources of cash income, herdsof some significance, 
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sii fishing of minor importance. Until the fall of the Manchu dynasty, in 
1911, this area provided a fur tribute to the Imperial Court. Within the 
pétrilincesl and potrilocal villare the extended family and ramified kinship 
ties are of great importance. There is stratification within the village 
o1 She basic of are, ex, and to some degree, wealth. There are no significant 
inter llage tier except those of kinship. There are some economic ties with 
nearby Tungusic hunters. Above the village level the administrative hierarchy 
is :vafted “y Chinese. There is no Mongol nobility. There is no Lama Buddhism. 
Shzmanism is the only religion. 

Certain differences in language which seemed to highlight contrasts be- 
veen the two soci.1 systems had become apparent to the linguist in the course 
of his work. The socisl anthropologist had noticed others in his studies. It 
wa3 decided to explorc the matter of linguistic reflections of these social dif- 
ferences more systematically. Vocabularies were collected from a number of 
areas of socisl life, and from the words thus assembled some were selected 
for presentation here. ‘The topic o* kinship terminology was deliberately 
omitted, since Mr. Vreeland is now at work on an analysis of kinship structure, 
and since in any case this topic would require an extensive separate treatment. 
2. Phonemics of Chahar and Dagor 

On the linguistic side only lexical evidence, words and phrases, is con- 
sidered relevant. The transcription is phonemic. 

The phonemes of Chahar are as follows: 


(p), t, (k): voiceless, fortis, aspirated stops. 


b, ad, g: voiceless, lenis, unaspirated stops, with <%i and ly] as al- 
lopicnes for /b/ and /g/ when preceded by close juncture. 


» dg: frontal spirants. 


(z), O>s ms 
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ls Mm Rok, Ve 


Consonants in parentheses are rare and confined to foreign words. 
P 


Vowels: ieo 
Baou 
lover=1igh, unrounded front 
lover-hich, unrouncdec central 
higher-mid, rounded central 
lover-high roundec back 
hi-her-low, rounces front 
hisher-Low, unrouncec central 
low, wrrounded back 
her-lovw, rovndee hack 
ack 
Stress is non-v':ciemic, fallirz on the first svllable of a word or on the 
first dourle vowels or diphthongs if the word contains them. 
ormal trérnsition is indicated bv no spac’, externa! close juncture bv 
open juncture by space. 
phonemes of Dagor are: 
Consonants: The same as Chahar except /v:/ should be adced and the 


narentheses removed from /k/ 
/2z/ does not occur. 


° 
lover=—hish, unrounded front 
lower=-high, unroundec central 
lor-r--high, roun’ed back 
lower=mid, unrounded front 
low, vnrounded back 


O= lovwer-mid, rounded hack 
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Stress and juncture statements are the same, but read 'vowel plus /y/ or 


/w/ for 'diphthong'. 


3. Lexicon. 


3.1. Terms of social stratification; social groups. 


Chahar 
noyin ‘prince, noble, official, army 
officer' 
bdsetei ‘man, husband' (lit., 'girdle 
having' ) 
bés-iigei ‘woman, wife' (lit., 'with- 
out girdle') 
gatan ‘'madame' 


gerel ‘marry' (of a man), (lit., take 


a house' ) 
ci 'you' (familiar ) 
ta 'you' (polite) 
tad 'you' (pl.) 
ner 'name' (familiar) 


aldar 'name' (polite) 


bayartai uuljii ‘'goodbye' (lit., 





‘we'll meet with happiness' ) 
morild-saata 'please be seated' 


unta 'sleep' (familiar) 


noirsa 'sleep' (polite) 


Dagor 
noyin ‘husband, official, (well-dressed 


or bemedalled) soldier' 


erem ‘man, male, husband' 


emeg ‘woman, female, wife' 


emeg-aw ‘take a wife (woman), marry' 
(of a man) 
daa-ger 'founding house' (lit., 'great, 


leading, big house 


ta 'you' (pl.) 
ner ‘name! 


aldar 'message' 


dayay waciryaa 'see (you) again' 





saw ‘sit! 
wanta 'sleep' 


noirta ‘'sleep' (of babies) 








3,2. Occupational roles, and subsistence. 


alab governmental, institu- 





tional, or non-private 
work, taxes, levies, corvee, 
compulsory work' 

alabta ‘one wno is subject to of- 
ficial duties, such as taxes, 
levies, conscription, corvée, 
personal service; subject' 

aj ‘private work! 

ajiltan ‘non-official or non-institu- 
tional worker' 

uildber 'industry' (e.g., a factory) 


uiliin ur ‘effect of one's deeds on one's 


fate in this life or others; 





karma 
ser uiltei hun ‘he's a man of misfortune! 
malcin ‘herder 
(mal ‘farm animal‘ ) 
nodcin ‘carpenter’ 
neregen 'wise' 
goroocin ‘hunter’ 


(goroos ‘wil animal') 


badaa ‘rice, millet' 
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alab ‘business of officials, 





taxes, ccrvee' 


wil 'work'! 


ter wiltey hu ‘he's guilty 
(before the law)! 


Wijitey hu ‘he's a hard 





working man' 
adoocin ‘herder' 
(adoo 'herd', orig. ‘horse') 
taraacin 'ploughnan' 
modcin 'wood-cutter' 


meregen ‘hunter, wise' 


badaa 'food' 





| 
j 
t 
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3.3. Religion. 


burhan 'god, Buddha' 


tenger ‘sky, heaven, weather’ 
ujuur "beginning, origin, progenitor' 


ongan 'cemetery' 


ongan ajarag ‘stallion set aside for 
Buddha ' 

nigitiltei ‘sinful, violating a sacred 
precept, having evil thoughts 
(of violating a precept)! 

bujar ‘dirty, with respect to 
genitalia, sexual excretions, 
urine and feces (especially 
human,. and with respect to 
the blood of slaughtered ani- 
mals' 


salan 'dirty' in the ordinary sense 


barhan ‘ancestral spirit, god, 
spirit of certain animals' 
(see below) 

tenger 'sky, heaven,weather, supreme 


power, one's guardian power' 


Paes 


hojoor ‘base, ancestry, shaman's 


[Vago 


principal spirit' 


sigs ll oe 


ongor 'shaman's (subsidiary) 
spirits, spirits of var- 
ious other practitioners' 


ongatay mori ‘horse given to a 





barhan' . i 


nehuultey ‘wantonly cruel' 


bajar 'dirty' in the ordinary 
sense (except for a few 


special usages. see below) 


hwaskitay 'danger associated with 
human genitalia, espec- 
ially female, and with 


menstrual blood and 


pubic hair' 
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lk. Disuession. 
lel. Social stratification and social groupings. 

The greater elaboration of the Chahar stratification system is suggested 
by the far broader appiication of noyin in Chahar, by the proliferation of 
honorific terms, and by the existence of a polite form, ta, for 'you'. To 
find out what is included under the term noyin in Chahar is a major excursion 
into Chahar social structure and Moncol history. The word encompasses, among 
other things, several classes of nobility, of varying historical origin, and 
all officials--whether nobles or not--above the lowest adminstrative level 
In the Dagor area local people do not distingvish clearly between officers 
and enlisted men, so long as the enlisted men are well-dressed or bemedalled, 
but refer to both as noyin, All Chinese officials are noyin, and so is the 
locai village official, a Mongol. There is only one special case: the de- 
scendants of a group of military heroes given hereditary (but not noble) of- 
ficial rank by the Manchus. This group has almost no significance today. 

Chahar honorifics and the polite form for 'you' are employed with peopie 
of higher status, including lamas and older people, and to equals with whom 
one is not on intimate terms. There is no Dagor equivalent Once again a 
more complex stratification system and a sensitivity to complicated status 
relationsnips is indicated for Chahar. 

The same stratification patterns are seen in their power aspect in con- 
nection with the words for various types of work. Both groups include in 
one word, alab, all the work of officials, all work done for officials, and 
all compulsory duties, such as taxes, levies, and corvee. But Chahar Mongols 
are oriented to a hierarchy of Mongol officials, whose demands, though onerous, 

are considered legitimate. And in Chahar all people subjected to official 


demands are set off from all others as alabta Officials are not alabta, nor 
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are lamas, who are excused from these duties. Non-official, non-noble laymen 
are alabta. Such a classification is meaningless to the Dagor informant, with 
his one village official, and beyond this man, a hierarchy of Chinese officials, 
whose demands are considered more inevitable than legitimate--though certainly 
their legitimacy is not entirely disregarded. 

As for social groupings, we may note that, barring utter poverty, a Chahar 
Mongol should set up a separate felt house or move into a separate room in a 
permanent type of dweliing when he gets married. A man says, bi gerelsen, 

'I took a house' when he gets married. A Dagor man tends to move in with his 
family until the size of the group demands expansion. These linguistic and 
social usafres can be related to the fact that the Chahar ideal-typical pattern 
is still that of herding, with its mobile, separate, but closely affiliated 


nuclear households, whereas the Dagor agricultural pattern emphasizes stability 





of residence. This emphasis is seen in the expression daa-ger, literally 'big, 





great, or leading house', which is found in Dagor, but not in Chahar. The 

village daa-ger is the house of the (presumed) senior lineage descended from 

the original founder of the village. Though it may not contain an important 

family, the daa-ger stresses the importance of kinship and kinship seniority 

in the village. In the same way, if a man moves out of his family's house 

into a separate residence, his father's house remains the daa-ger of his family. 
The bosetei('girdle having'), bds-ugei ('without girdle'), and gatan (madame' ) 

terms of Chahar reflect once again the proliferation of honorific and polite 

terms. The nearest Chahar equivalents to the Dagor terms for 'man', 'woman', 

"husband', 'wife', come close to meaning simply 'male' and 'female'. As such 

they seem too bald for conversational use, though they appear in legal documents. 


We may also note that a Chahar woman's social position is slightly better than 


that of a Dagor woman, mainly because her family of orientation continues to 
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pervise her treatment at the hands of her husband and his family. Both 
groups have dignified ways of referring to the 'master' of the house, but only 
Chahar has a pair of honorifics for husband and wife, and the 'madame' term. 
At the same time, it should be clear that the 'girdle-less' term, which was 
connected with distinctions in dress in former times, though not today, also 
reflects woman's subordinate status, 
h.2. The economic role system. 

x Some of the material cited under this heading is virtually self-evident; 
some is merely curious; and some is suggestive. There appears to be no Dagor 
word for 'farmer'--and in fact every one is a iarmer, so that no class-term 
is required. The use of the word meregen to mean both 'hunter' and 'wise' 


suggests the greater valuation placed on the hunter's skill in Dagor, with its 


greater involvement in the fur trade. 

It would seem that Chahar modcin, ‘carpenter' vs- Dagor 'woodcutter' re- 
flects not so much the greater importance of the crafts in Chahar, but rather 
the disappearance of forests from the latter terrain 
4.3. Religion. 

In the religious vocabulary cited, as well as in certain words and phrases 
from 3.2 in the lexical material, Chahar Buddhism and Dagor shamanism are re- 
flected. Though tenger refers to sky, weather, and heaven in both groups, it 
also refers to the supreme supernatural power of VYagor religion. Each perscn 
has some access to this power. A man may speak of 'my' tenger, in Dagor, and 
may consider that he has been saved from danger through the aid of his share 
in this power. Such an expression makes no sense in Chahar Mongol, though the 
sense of supreme deity occurs in certain Chahar phrases which employ the word 


tenger in combination with other elements. 
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In Dagor a barhan is, in most instances, an ancestral spirit, and some- * 
times in a rather negative context. A barhan may make a member of his family 
sick. This is thought to occur most commonly if a man dies before his time, 
killed, perhaps, by some ghost or malevolent spirit. Together with this spirit 
he may hurt his descendants. The remedy is to create a shrine for such a barhan, 
if he has not been enshrined, or to make him a ceremonial offering if he has ) 
a shrine already. In either case a shaman is needed. Certain animals, particu- 
larly snake, fox, and weasel, can become supernatural figures, and are also 
barhan. 

A Dagor shaman is capable of trance-states, during which he speaks with 
the voices of several spirits. The most important of these is his hojoor. The 
others are ongor. Bone-setters, midwives, shaman's assistants, and certain 
others have ongor but no hojoor. In another sense, however, hojoor refers to 
base and to ancestry and in this last sense every one has hojoor. But an 
ordinary person's ancestry does not enter into him as a spirit. For Chahar, 
however, ujuur refers to the beginning, to earlier times, to the origin, or to 
the original founder of a name-group--an eponymous individual of the dim past. 
It says nothing of spirit possession. And Chahar ongan is a cemetery. There 


seems to be some relation here to the Dagor concept of ongor as spirits of the 





dead, but spirit possession is lacking in the meaning. i 
The 'work' words also bring out the Buddhist-shamanist contrast. Chahar | 

UWiliin ur reflects the emphasis on Buddhist doctrines of transmigration, re- 

ward and punishment. Similar religious ideas, in a simpler form, are found in 

Dagor but without the corresponding term. Dagor wil is just 'work', a sense 

found in theChahar word for 'industry', uildber. Chahar Buddhism seems to color 


ter uiltei hun, 'he's a man of misfortune', with a dim echo to be heard in 





Dagor 'he's guilty (before the law)'. Chahar nigiiiiltei has strong overtones 
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of moral guilt and conscience. Transgressions of Buddhist religious command- 
ments, or thoughts of such transgressions are niguultei, whether or not the 
thoughts are carried into action. The word also covers a variety of less im- 
portant, but religiously sanctioned observances, and is used often as a nega- 
tive sanction for children's misbehavior. Dagor nehuultey is very much weaker, 
referring to such things as killing small birds or beating dumb animals It 
has not been possible to find anything like a general term for moral guilt or 
conscience in Dagor. 

In Chahar, one may consecrate an animal to Budcha. The animal should be 
in perfect condition, and must never he used for practical purposes thereafter. 
Consecration is incicated by tying strips of coloredcloth to the animal. The 
ongan ajarag, ‘consecrated stallion', is one of these animals. In Dagor, if a 
horse falls ill, his owner may assume that a barhan wants it. The horse is 
then offered to the barhan in a special ceremony, after which it should re- 
cover. It may be used like any other horse, but remains the theoretical pro- 
perty of the barhan. As a sign of this, a token similar to that used in Chahar 
is tied to the horse's mane. This pattern recaiis a man's ceremonial offerings 
to a barhan if he himself falls ill. We seem to see similar lexical items, 
Similar culture patterns, but different attributions of meaning in the two 
areas. And these are closely related to the Buddhist religion of the one 
and the shamanist religion of the other. 

Chahar bujar seems to have a Buddhist coloring. It refers to a variety 
of sexual and excretional matters, both of men and of animals, and to the blood 
of slaughtered animals. All of these things are bujar, dirty, evil, polluted, 
and must not come near Buddha's image or his altar This may be connected 
with Buddhist attitudes toward celibacy as a desirable way of life, and Buddhist 


abhorrence of killing living things. Of all bujar things, menstrual blood 
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and childbirth blood are the worst. For ordinary dirt, the word salana is 
used. In Dagor, however, bajar means simply 'dirt' of any kind, except for a 
few special usages. A man who curses excessively has a ‘dirty' mouth; a man 
who cheats, a 'dirty' mind. Thus bajar is equivalent the Chahar salana, rather 
than to bujar. On the other hand, Dagor hwaskitay has certain similarities to 
Chahar bujar, but certain important differences. The word refers to danger as- 


sociated with the genitals and with genital products, especially female genitalia 


and menstrual blood. Urine, feces, and the blood of slaughtered animals are 


not hwaskitay. The idea seems to be much more that of danger than of dirt. 


One might hypothesize that a pre-Buddhist complex of danger associated with 
sexuality, especially female sexuality, has received further elaboration under 
Buddhist influence. 
5S. Conclusion. . 
Comparison of words from the Chahar and Dagor Mongol vocabularies high- 
lights certain contrasts between the two groups. It brings out quite sharply 
differences in the stratification and authority patterns in the two social 
systems, indicates certain of the differences in subsistence techniques, and 


contributes to an understanding of religious concepts and attitudes, as in- 


fluenced by Buddhism in the one group, and shamanism in the other. 


[July 30, 1951) 


This work is part of a study of Mongol language and culture carried on 

at the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University, supported by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of America 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. The total project is di- 
rected by Mr. Owen Lattimore. 
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REVISIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM: 2 





George L. Trager, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 
(Pl. Linguistics--Classification.] 
Reference is made to: SIL3.5-108 (1945) and .1-50 (1946) for the original 
presentation (also reprinted separately, with title page and contents, Washington, 
D.C., 1946); SIL6.17-19 (1948) for additions and corrections; SIL6.98-9 for 


'Revisions...: l'. 


The present listing gives all changes made in the system since 1948, as 


used by the author. Some of these have resulted from theoretical considerations, 
others from purely practical needs for additional rubrics. 

On p.59, P35 has been changed to: Collections--Readers, anthologies, etc., 
of linguisStic articles, reviews, and the like. 

After PLO a subdivision has been added: Pl0O.5 Theory of signs. (Com- 
munication theory may be put in P6, or P50.006.) 

PSO has been subdivided, and the examples of the previous subdivision 
changed to read: Subdivided by subject... 50.001...3; 50.0h...3 50.2...3 50.7 
Theory of semantics;... Then there are inserted the following: 

P51 General theory; hypotheses. 56 Critical and comparative analysis. 
52 Methodology; definitions. 57 Synthesis. 
53 Analysis of operations. 58 Testing, reformulation. 
Su Analytical procedures. 59 Conclusions. 
5S Analysis of structure 
In the subject index, 54-9 should be entered as Theory--Analysis of operations, 
and Analysis of operations (theory), etc 

A new rubric has been added: P67 Standards for and descriptions of posi- 
tions for linguists in government, educational institutions, etc. 

On p.60, P91, 92, 92.1 have been changed to read: P91 Metalinguistics-—- 
General: includes 'philosophy of language', etc.; P91.0) 'General semantics' 


91 
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(with appropriate subdivisions, after an apostrophe, for journals, etc.); P92 
Metalinguistics--Special. 92.1 Linguistic reflection of reality. 

After P9.4 there has been added: P9i.5 Mutual intelligibility. 

On p.71, add; P210.48 Acoustic phenomena. 

On p.7h, under P319 Types of morphemes, add: 319.) Segmental, .5 Supra- 
segmental, .6 Intonational. Add: P337 Conponential analysis of morphemes; 
P38 Superfixes, 349 Intonation patterns. 

On p.75, change P13 to read: Intonational and stress units. 

On p.76, change P560ff. thus: P560 Victionaries of personal and place 
names; also lists of kinship and status terms: 561 Personal names, 562 Place 
names [... ], 563 Proper names of peoples, tribes, etc.; 565 Kinship and status 
terms. 561.1 Spelling, 561.2 Pronunciation, etc., of personal names; 562.1, 
-2...- Of place names; etc. 

On p.82, change PA1-990 to read: Indo-Hittite as a whole. 810 IH lan- 
guages by periods... 820 IH languages by area.... 825 'Centum' languages; 
829 'Satem' languages. 830 Indo-European, ; 810 IB; 850 IE33 860 European. 
870 South-and-West European. 880 North European. Cf. Trager and Smith, 'A 
chronology of Indo-Hittite', SIL8.61-70 (1950). 

On p.86, add: 6881.811 Barly--6th, 7th c. .812 Middle--8th, 9th c. 
.813 Late--10th, llth c. «eee  6886.859 Gullah. 

On p.87, add; PA698).9 Luxembourg. 

On p.95, add: PD8610 Yenisey-Ostyak. 8620 Kott. 

On p.96-7, make the following changes: eliminate the term Austronesian, 
substituting for it Malayo-Polynesian after the section number 36 and removing 
the parentheses around the term, after PG1-900. In all the sub-entries from 


PGLOOO to 1800 replace the term Indonesian by Malayan--PG1000, 1010, 1200, 100, 


1500, 1700, 1800. After 1520 Malay add 1525 Indonesian (Bahasa Indonesia). 
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The changes in the index are: p.23, lst col., 2d entry, change to read: Aus- 
tronesian: see Malayo-Polynesian G1-900. p.23, after Bagaces, add: Bahasa 
Indonesia--see Indonesian G1525. p.32, replace all the entries from Indonesian, 
sec.30... to --G1510 (before 'Indo-Semitic') by: Indonesian (= Bahasa Indonesia) 
G1525; see also Malayan. p.36, after Malayalam, add: Malayan (formerly Indo- 
esian) sec.30, G1000; and under it insert all the subheadings formerly under 
Indonesian on p.32. 

On p.101, add: PJ3119 Massachusetts. 

On p.103, add: PJ5119 Yahi; add to Cherokee: .82 North Carolina, .83 
Oklahoma. 

The above changes should all be noted in the subject and language indexes 
at the appropriate places. 


CAugust 8, 1951) 
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REVIEWS 


Matthews, W.K. Languages of the U.S.S.R. Cambridge, At the University press, 
1951. xii, 179p. &3.50. 





[P60.825. Reviews: Languages by geographical area--USSR. 

Professor Matthews has written a useful book and one for which we are 

grateful. If it is not exactly what we would like, it will still serve until 

better is produced. It is a handy survey of what languages are spoken in the 
Soviet Union, where, and the approximate number of speakers. The linguistic 
classification is sound for the most part, and the bibliography useful and up 
to date, though necessarily brief. There are maps and diagrams, making the 
geographic references quite clear. 

the text endeavcrs to give a survey of the languages with brief historical 
references, ethnic, political, and linguistic, some comparative.linguistic 
material, and some descriptive material. It is perhaps unfair to criticize 
the text except upon matters of fact, and the author seems factually reliable. 
What I have to say about the book results from a different concept of how one 
should write such a book and what information it should contain. 

In my opinion, a brief descriptive statement (in the broadest sense of 
the term) of the languages of an area would do the following: 1. List the 
languages by family. 2. State the geographic distribution and approximate 
number of speakers. 3. Uiscuss the languages by family, giving general char- 
acteristics of the family. lk. Discuss the languages (or at least the more im- 
sortant ones) individually. This last should include: a, a list of phonemes 
for each languages discussed, with some phonetic data; b, a discussion of the 
morpheme types and their distribution (done by paradigms or by analyzing brief 


utterances). With most of this Matthews would readily concur. He has done 1 


and 2 well. It is his treatment of 3 and that fails to meet the requirements 


I would like to see met. 
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His treatment of 3, the general characteristics of the families, over- 
stresses the historical aspects. This is one of the differences of approach 
which it is possibly unfair to criticize. But when so little space is avail- 
able, it would be more useful to the student to have actual data and forms 
rather than linguistic or political history, interesting though it is. More- 
over, statements such as 'Racially the Siberian Ugrians are not pure' (p. 21) 
seem quite irrelevant; and to say 'It has been conjectured that, like the 
Samoyeds and the Lapps, the Ugrians were not originally Uralian in speech' 
is unnecessary. 

More serious is the nature of the linguistic generalizations about families 
and individual languages. To make such a book really useful, the phonemic 
structure of each language discussed must be given. This is never done. When 
Matthews says 'Its phonetic system opposes six vowels, including ay u, y, to 
a massive complex of seventy-eight consonants and their audible variants, 
which include glottalized plosives and affricates, uvular, pharyngal, and 
glottal sounds, several of them with parallels in the Georgian and Armenian 
phonetic systems, and imperfectly voiced consonants, described by Russian 
investigators as "neutral"! (91), is it meaningful if he does not list both 
vowels and consonants and makes no effort to present a phonemic system? 

Are ‘audible variants' allophones? 

To take a more familiar example, the Slavic languages of the area are 
discussed on pages 115-20. Without so much as a hint as to the general pho- 
nemic structure of standard Russian, we have the statement: 'The Northern 
dialect... is the more conservative and adheres in pronunciation to the ac- 
cepted spelling: unaccented o and the plosive consonant g remain... unac- 
cented e Ke) tends to become i...and unaccented e (.e), followed by a non- 


palatalized consonant, to become jo/‘o...' (115-6). Immediately following 
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the above we have the mysterious statement ‘orthographic ae and oe often for- 


feit the second as a distinct term'. Such descriptions (except the last 


statement ) can be understood only by someone familiar with standard Russian; 


the last, about ae and oe, is incomprehensible in any event. This sort of 


writing may be excusable in the case of Russian, which is known to a fair number 
of those interested in the Soviet Union, but the discussions of other languages 


often show the same incompleteness. The reader gets a smattering of knowledge-- 


isolated phonetic, phonemic and morphological facts. He does not get what he 


reallv needs--a feel for the structure of these languages. We have given ex- 


amples from the phonology. One morphologic one will suffice: 'The system of 


declension is more involved than that of Lezgin, even of Tabassaran, having 


twenty-five oblique cases, each with a distinctive morpheme. The cases are 


mostly spatial, and among them we find such unusual names as "adhesive" (e.g. 


babaw "to the mother" from nom. bab "mother"), “obessive", "“exablative", "su- 


perallative", and "collative"' (91). Aside from the fact that these are prob- 


ably uses of postpositions, not cases, we are not greatly enlightened. 
Perhaps the closest parailel to the book would be a good travel book. 
One may enjoy such a book, catch glimpses of people in far-off countries going 


about their daily tasks, quite as one might by travelling personally through 


the country. But the structure of society could only be guessed at. The 


picture of a people is only partially there. 


{November 8, 1951] Carleton T. Hodge 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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Lofvenberg, M.T On the syncope of the Old English present endings. Upsala, 
Lundequist, 1919. S2p. (ESELL, 1.) 


{ P60.A6881.3348. Reviews: Old English--Conjugation--Tense.. 

The main thesis of this study is that the irregularities of syncope in 
the endings of 2d and 3d singular of the present of OE verbs can be largely 
explained by assuming that there were two sets of endings differentiated by 
vowel length, and that it was primarily the short forms which were syncopated. 
Other appearances of syncope are then explained as analoyical. The starting 
point is Sievers' law, that IE had a regular alternation between /-j-/ after 
short stems, and /-ij-/ after long stems. This would have set up a threefold 
distinction in Proto-Germanic endings, /-ip/:/-jip/:/-ijip/. The distinction 
is best preserved in Gothic; note such forms as domeip. 

The thesis seems accepta>le enough, though it is marred by old fashioned 
presentation. All developments are treated in terms of phonetic entities; 
phonemes are nowhere mentioned. Consequently there are statements which are 
somewhat startling. Thus it is said that /-iji-/ became first /-ii-/ and then 
/-i-/. If this is taken literally it would suggest a threefold distinction 
between /i/, /ii/ and /i/. Such a triple distinction is possible, though 
not to be posited without a thorough examination of the phonemic structure; 
what is irritating is the suspicion that it is not really a necessary part 
of Lofvenberg's statement. No use is made of either juncture or clustering 
habits, though both would have made the author's task easier. Following Luick, 
Léfvenberg assumes that syncopation occurred primarily in phrases like bindid he, 
together with loss of /h/. Had he set up juncture for OE, he could have assigned 


a reason for the loss of the /h/. It does not occur in OE after consonants 
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unless a juncture intervenes; if a phrase loses juncture, it necessarily loses 





/n/ also. There is further a lack of rigor in statements like the following 


‘Whatever the reason may be for the loss of w before i, we are 


Either 


from page 32: 


orobably concerned with a tendency rather than a regular sound-law.' 
one believes in the regularity of sound change or one does not--to speak of 
'tendencies' ducks the issue. A greater use of other than continental biblio- 
zsraphy would have avoided some of the favlts of the book. Sturtevant on Sievers' 
law, Prokosch on the Proto-Germanic verb system, Smith on the Vérscharfung, 


would all have been helpful. Yet in spite of weaknesses Lofvenberg has made a 


start towards reducing a confused set of phenomena to order, and his work is 


therefore useful. 
(July, 1951) 


Fridén, Georg. Studies on the tenses of the English verb from Chaucer to 
Shakespeare with special reference to the late sixteenth century. Uppsala, 
Almqvist and Wiksell, 1948. 222p. (Uppsala University Inaugural Dissertation. ) 











( P60.A6882.21'33L3. Reviews: English--Modern—l6th c.--Verbs--Tense. ] 


The word 'tense' is, as often, misleading, since the traditional method 
here used means that most of the forms described are phrases rather than in- 


flected forms. Five tenses are discussed; three are phrases, one is the un- 


inflected base, and only one, the preterite, contains a tense morpheme. It is 


certainly possible to treat any arbitrarily selected body of phrases in a sound 


fashion, though scarcely so if the phrases are presented as strictly parallel 





to forms like loves and loved, and even less so if there is no definition of 





terms like phrase, auxiliary, paradigm, and so on. In short, Dr. Fridén leaves 


himself open to the charge of having selected his phrases merely because they 
happen to translate parts of a Latin or Greek paradigm. He has plenty of pre- 


cedent for such an approach, but in serious linguistics we have the right to 
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expect more strictness than we find either in school grammars or in studies 
of an earlier day. 

There are copious illustrations of the meanings posited for the tenses, 
out often not enough of the context is given so that the reader can check the 
statements for himself. For instance in this from Marlowe--'The hautie Dane 
commands the narrow seas, While in the harbor ride thy ships vnridg'--there iis 
nothing which identifies the reason for the choice of present forms. Yet since 
the material is copious there is data enough for the application of the method 
of componential analysis developed by Zellig Harris, which would have given a 
far sounder result. Semantic analysis of paradigmatic forms should be made 
in terms of the total structure, not ty the method of writing meanings for : 
each tense separately. 

There are, in spite of limitations of method, some contributions of real 
value. Thus Fridén uses the occurrence if the "historical present" in all 
living Germanic languages to establish its native origin, and to suggest that 
its absence from OE documents is accidental. Further, his collections on 
shall and will round out, but do not contradict, the findings of Fries on 
the supposed complementary distribution of these verbs. 

(July, 1951) 


Sandahl, Bertil. Middle English sea terms. I. The ship's hull. Essays and 
and Studies on English Language and Literature. Upsala, 1951. 235p. (ESELL,8.) 











[P60.A6882.1'5SS.VM. Reviews: Middle English--Vocalubary--Ship-building, ] 
Of late years it has been realized that there are sources from which we 
can recover a considerable portion of the Old and Middle English vocabulary 


beyond that which is in the standard dictionaries. Place and personal names, 





the glosses in Latin manuscripts have all to some extent been worked, and 
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have yielded important results. This book represents a systematic combing of 
Latin nautical accounts for the technical English terms which occur there. 

Some idea of the value of the material can be given by pointing out that five 
of the first ten entries are not recorded at all in the NED, though it should 
also be said that the Middle English Dictionary is fully exploiting this sort 
of bilingual material, so that many of the terms recorded by Sandahl will even- 
tuallv be found in a general dictionary. 

Sandahl has an intimate knowledge of mediaeval nautical matters, and is 
consequently strong in semantics, whether it be the exact meaning of a term, 
or its etymological development. An example of this is the entry 'pautener 
(partner )' on page 79. This is a term for the support for the foot of the 
mast, and has usually been derived from partner, since it distributes the 
weight. Sandahl's new Middle English forms make this derivation impossible, 
and he derives it instead from feminine forms of ML paltonarius in the mean- 
ing 'prostitute.' Such a development is at first sight startling, until it 
is remembered that a mast support must contain a slot into which the mast is 
fitted--the modern electrical terms 'male' and 'female' plugs might have been 
given as parallels. 

The phonology is generally adequate, since Sandahl usually contents him- 
self with resting on standard authorities like Luick or Jordan. When he at- 


tempts to go beyond them, however, he makes rather heavy going of it, as in 


the entry thought (a variant of thoft) on page 106. He is here discussing the 


the development /-xt/ into /-ft/ and remarks that the change in this word is 
the reverse of the usual one. Awareness of analogical repatterning would 


have helped his explanation. 
(September, 1951] 
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Lannering, Jan. Studies in the prose style of Joseph Addison. Upsala, 1951. 
203p. (ESELL,9. ) 











[P60.A689). Reviews--English--Stylistics.] 

Studies of stylistics often fall outside linguistic science, so that Lan- 
nering is to be praised for his awareness that analysis of style must rest on 
linguistics. Yet to an American student much of Lannering's linguistics will 
seem less formal and more semantic than that which we are used to. Nonethe- 
less, Lannering in one passage (p.55 and 56) makes a successful and verifiable 
experiment. He takes a sentence from Addison, marks the heavy stresses, and 
then shows that it is possible to delete systematically from each stress group, 
without producing an unsatisfactory or noticeably different sentence. Addison's 
style is therefore not only relatively verbose, but also the rhythmic struc- 
ture is one in which the heavy stresses are widely separated. The experiment 
is curiously reminiscent of the work on redundancy done by communication the- 
orists. 

The passages of the book dealing with balanced word pairs are generally 
successful, since frequency figures are used to demonstrate that such con- 
structions are an organic part of Addison's style. lLannering is less suc- 

i cessful in dealing with sentence structure, at least in part because his one 
attempt to represent sentence structures in symbolic diagrams gives him em- 
barassingly little difference between Addison and his contemporaries. In 
matters of rhythm, also, the book is suggestive rather than definitive. The 
‘falling rhythms' characteristic of Addison are analyzed in terms of stress 
alone, which is scarcely adequate to the English phonemic system. And in 
dealing with similes and metaphors, Lannering tells us little that we do not 
already know. Addison deliberately wrote with little vividness infigures and 


comparisons, a reversal of the usual English conventions of excellence which 
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is still not fully explained. One misses, also, any analysis of Addisonian 


style in terms of the expected contexts of forms, which is the direction that 


the stylistic studies of Firth in England and Harris in America are taking. 


[September, 1951] 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Slovo a tvar. },.81-156 (1950). [P14.82] 

The first article in this double issue is by Jd4n Horecky, ‘Stalin o jazyku 
a jazykovede' [Stalin on language and linguistics]. This is accompanied by 
eight pages of title, contents, and index; the title page indicates the pub- 
lisher as 'Government printing office in Bratislava (formerly the Bratislava 
linguistic circle)', and p.viii contains the following 'Notice: We inform 
all our readers and subscribers that as a consequence of the reorganization 
of Slovak linguistic periodicals the journal Slovo a tvar ceases to appear 
as of this issue. The government printing office has undertaken as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1950 the publication of Slovenska re¢.' Cf. SIL9.21 for the event 
to which this is the obvious sequel.--GLT. 6/51. 


Studia Orientalia edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica. Redigenda curavere Knut 
Tallqvist? et Pentti Aalto. vol.XIV. Helsinki, 1950. [ P32.R2.] 

This is a testimonial volume to Gustaf John Ramstedt for his 60th birth- 
day (1948). It consists of twelve numbered papers, each separately paged, 
varying in length from eight to 31 pages. All are dated 1950 except the 
first, which has the date 1947. The authors, in order, are Martti Rasdnen, 
Armas Salonen, Erich Haenisch, Gustav Schmidt, Annemarie von Gabain, Pentti 
Aalto, Knut Tallqvist, N. Poppe, Antoine Mostaert, P. Jyrkankallio, Eino 
Karahka, Kar} Erik Hendriksson, Salonen and Poppe write in English, Mostaert 
in French, the rest in German, Henriksson's contribution is a fourteen-page 
bibliography of Ramstedt. All the papers have some bearing on Ramstedt's 
work in Finno-Ugric, Turkic, and Mongolic languages, and most of them actually 
deal with materials in those fields. The volume is printed in the usual 
excellent fashion of the Finnish Oriental Society, and is a good specimen of 
the by-now-traditional philologico-linguistic 'Festschrift'.---GLT. 10/31/51. 


Harkins, William E. Bibliography of Slavic philology. New York, King's Crown 
press, 1951. kp.1.,32p. 75¢. (Columbia Slavic Stuties.) (PA7L00.9. ] 

This little book is useful and one is glad to have it. Having said that, 
one must point out certain deficiencies ° 

The listings are divided under the following headings: philology and 
general linguistics, p.3; comparative Slavic philology, 6; Old Church Slavonic, 
10; East Slavic languages, 12-~subdivided by language; West Slavic languages, 
20--subdivided; South Slavic languages, 27-—subdivided. Under each heading 
there are various subject matter subheadings. But the titles listed under each 
are not in alphabetical or any other ascertainable order, though each is given 
a serial number (320 titles are listed in the book). This serial number serves 
no purpose, for there are:no indexes of any kind. The author tells us the 
book is an outgrowth of a mimeographed list compiled by Roman Jakobson at 
Columbia and later revised at Harvard. In the subsequent expansion and 
further revision at Columbia, attention might well have been given to such 
details of arrangement as those just mentioned. 

The list is not maximally selective. The number of titles is small, and 
the inclusions and omissions seem haphazard. This is understandable for the 
original compilation for class use, but regrettable in a work offered to the 
public. 

The terminology for classifying the materials is not in accord with cur- 
rent American usage. This is actually a bibliography of Slavic linguistics, 
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there being very few works listed that are philological. It is a little 
disconcerting to have the special, peripheral field of philology made 
superordinate to the general, nuclear one of linguistics. 

The first main section (3-6), containing general works—-many of them 
pretty much outdated, and few being even in any Slavic language—~seems out 
of place in the booklet. 

Slavic linguistic work still needs much improvement to measure up to 
work in other fields of linguistics. This booklet is a step toward such 
improvement--but a very short one.---GLT. 8/3/51. 





Rebecca A, Domar, ed. Six short stories: reading texts for intermediate 
Russian courses. New York, King's Crown press, 1951. 113p. [PA7807.8.] 

~~ This book represents no departure whatsoever from the traditional methods 
of assembling readers. The material consists of adaptations of Russian lit- 
erary works, with little or no attempt to provide frequent repetitions of 
the commoner vocabulary items. The book is printed with the text on the 
left-hand pages, and the new words on the right, so that any chance of 
gaining slight familiarity with the words by looking them up in an alpha- 
betical glossary is withheld from the student. Intended for students at 
the second-year level, the reader has an unreasonably large vocabulary, 
providing not for reading but for decoding. Familiar works are avoided, and 
the editor has gone out of her way to provide interesting stories, which 
have probably never before appeared in this type of book.---D.H. Williams. 


5/31/51. 


Stillman, Leon. Russian alphabet and phonetics. New York, Columbia University, 
Department of Slavic Languages, 1919. 30p. [PA7823.01.] 
It is possible, as Stillman has done, to set forth in the limited space 


of thirty pages statements showing the relationship between the orthography 
of Russian and the spoken language. Stillman has, however, also included 
statements that make the booklet less than useful 

The very first statement in the text (p.3) says that 'there are six vowel- 
sounds in Russian', thus once again repeating the mythology that there is 
something inherently different in the distinction between the post-palatal 
and post-nonpalatal allophones of the /i/ phoneme from the situation we find 
for the similar allophones of the other vowel phonemes. 

On the same page we have the expected English words with 'equivalents' 
of the Russian vowels. These equivalents are either words which have an ex- 
tensive dialect variance in English (e.g., Russian a is ‘approximately the 
vowel=sound in art or palm m') or contradictory regardless of dialect (Russian 
u is like the vowel in room or wool or boot.) 

On pages 6 and 29 we are cautioned that s is always voiceless ('like s 
in so, never like s in rose'), yet on page 21 we are told that ‘voiceless ~ 
consonants are voiced before b, d, Z, Z, and with three of the five ac- 
companying examples showing s being gt Snel Hy /2/. 

The letter that is universally called tvérdyj, znak 'hard sign' has 
here been renamed razdelitelinyj znak 'separative sign’, and is described 
thus (22): 'The separative Sign ... is used in certain words for the same 
purpose as [the soft sign] in others’. 

The order in which the author takes up the various topics is not easily 
explainable. The first five section headings are: 1, The six 'simple' vowels; 
2, The stress; 3, The consonants k and m; lh, The dental consonants; 5, The 
consonants s, r, and p.---DHW. 6/21/51. 
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Lopez, Cecilio. Reduplication in Tagalog. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- 

en Volkenkunde, deel 106, afd.2, p.151-311 (1950). [PGi310.317.) ~ 

~~ ““Lopez’ article has been issued as a separate and 'the author believes 
that he has exhausted all the possible forms of reduplication in Tagalog'. 

The work contains 4 wealth of valuable material cited in the conventional 
orthography and divided into 08 sections, each discussing and giving examples 
of the possible combinations. It is probable that this number could be re- 
duced somewhat = systematically stating the morphophonemic alternations. 

A careful reading did not uncover a discussion of the combination nag- - R3 

(= reduplication of the first syllable of the base in Lopez' classification). 
Also to the bibiiography on reduplication in Tagalog one might add Bloomfield's 
Tagalog texts with grammatical analysis, part 2 (grammatical analysis)(Uni- 
versity Of Illinois, 1917).--—-J.M. Echols. 8/23/51. 











CORRECTIONS TO OP3 and SIL9, 2-3 


The following errors have been noted in Trager and Smith, An outline of 
English structure: 


pel2, middle: first letter of the word "vowels" is overtyped. 

13, line 6 up: space should be left between "examples" and "of", 

1h, 3 up: first letter of "nasalization" is blurred. 

31, 5 ups ‘2k], not gz. 

36, h up: »on last vowel of animal. 

hu, lL up: , (i) before the sentence. 

51, (dd) /*naw... 

57, 12 up: Wslay+... (acute accent) 

58, middle: some copies are badly inked for the word "inclusiveness". 

64, 6 up: remove dash between cut and sing. 

75, middle paragraph, first line, last word, "of" badly inked. 

80, insert hyphen in shall-mode. 

88, Sup: fyglis. eae 

90, running head should be as on p.88. 

91, section 6.2 should have been begun on p.90, immediately following the 
list of technical terms. 
2d line of consonant symbols: the symbol following the letter 1 is °, 
and the second after it is a raised dot *; the small 5 in the middle 
of the line should be raised; the lowered shwa three symbols further 
should be small in size; the fourth symbol from the end, t, should be 
on the line, full size. ™ 
phonemic symbols.... /n/ (remove the raised figure 1). 
stress symbols, end of line: c. 








In SIL9, 2-3 there are the following errors: 


p.32, fn.6: recognize. 
34, middle: analyzes. 
Su, lu: alternation. 
61, allophones (twice). 
62, fn.8: visibility. 


one-third of the way up: linguistic. 











